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THE PRESENT 


NEED 


OF RELIGION’ 


By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, Jr. 


T is nearly half a century since Henry 
Drummond said that “the amount of 
spiritual longing in the world” was “ab- 
solutely incredible.” The fact has not 
changed. Those who deny it are not in 
possession of all the facts; they do not 
know human life at its deeper springs, or 
they are themselves too shallow to feel 
these profounder needs. Talk of a gen- 
eral revival in religion is always bold 
prophecy, and we have often misread the 
signs of the times; but the fact that now 
in many quarters there. are increasing 
numbers of individuals who hunger for 
the things of the spirit must be evident to 
all. The very hammering of the Church, 
of which we have had so much lately, is 
a knocking at the doors. “Officials and 
leaders,” says Dr. W. E. Orchard, “can 
have little idea_of the craving fora cathe 
lic Christianity that is working among 
the rank and file: mainly because it gen- 
erally voices itself in vague discontent, 
the poor souls not knowing quite what is 
the matter with them, and rushing around 
to all the new cults in turn in a vain 
search for what they are quite unaware 
catholic Christianity amply provides.” 
The reason is not far to seek. It must 
be confessed that a church is often a very 
uninspiring group of people. A lot of us 
do not trouble overmuch about the impli- 
cations of our religion, beyond ordinary, 


churchgoing decency. There has never 
lacked a succession of saintly persons 
within our fold—convincing, spiritual 
people—but they are sparse. For the most 


part we are “nice, reasonable people” 
not very apostolic, not very thrilling, cer- 
tainly in no danger of being fanatical. 
Very few of us go anything like as far 
as Christ might reasonably expect us to 
go; and our timidity makes us insipid to 
look at, so that people outside do not care 
to become one of us. Many are like the 
church members who, Samuel Butler says, 
would be “equally horrified at hearing 
the Christian ‘religion doubted, or at see- 
ing it practiced.” 

The modern mind is restless and easily 
bored. It is also intensely individualistic. 
Every one has his “own religion,” and 
nearly every one made it, or thinks he did. 
That phrase “own religion” covers every- 
thing from the earnest, exact, blood- 
bought belief of the true thinker who 
honestly cannot accept an orthodox posi- 


* A chapter from “What People Want Most,” 
soon to be issued by Association Press. 


tion, to the shoddiest excuse of the loose- 
living rake who, dodging all moral re- 
sponsibility, throws this up as a bluff. But 
to say it’s your “own” puts it beyond 
attack—and supposedly beyond change. 

And of course this is a scientific age, 
and rumors have reached us concerning 
what Darwin did to Genesis; what Hux- 
ley thought of certain miracles, and 
what higher criticism did for the rest of 
the Bible—so that these are reasons enough 
to cast suspicion upon religion, and one 
can be done with it and bundle it over- 
board. There are lots of people who have 
only just caught up to scientific ideas a 
quarter of a century old. And then, as 
Romain Rolland “Faith is one of 
the feelings which a too civilized society 
can least forgive; for it has lost it, and 
hates ethers to possess it.” 

Finally, there is a certain amount of 


says; 
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unblushing selfishness in the modern make- 
up which kicks at the restraints of re- 
ligion. Christianity makes people free, 
perhaps, but it is freedom in part by limi- 
tation; and we prefer doing as we choose. 
One is led to feel that a good deal of the 
doubt and intellectual difficulties encoun- 
tered are perhaps unconscious masks for 
problems which are not intellectual at all, 
but moral. For when all is said and done, 
it is easier to believe in most of the 
truths of Christianity which one grasps 
with the mind than practically to believe, 
by following, those which can be proved 
only by living them. John Kelman says 
that “paganism is an elaborate device to 
get along without the Cross.” And so is 
some of modern thought. 

3ut we have been speaking of super- 
ficial things. Whatever may be Keeping 
people away from organized religion, noth- 
ing can kill their religious instinct. The 
desire to be right with the ultimate truth 
of things is too insistent ever to be either 
silenced or satisfied by any negative or 
shallow answers to the religious question. 
With some of us not even our selfishness 
is strong enough to bury our aspirations 
wholly. “Religion occupying herself with 
personal destinies and keeping thus in con- 
tact with the only absolute realities which 
we know, must necessarily play an eternal 
part in human history.” Our very need 
will burst through all obstructions, and 
wring from life strong, blessed 
secret to live by. 

Whatever misery persons of the present 
day would experience within the ranks 
of religion, on® cannot see that many of 
them are faring better outside. There has 
always been a large amount of unhappi- 
ness in the world, but it seems as if our 
modern America has more than its share. 
Look at the sheer irritability you can 
find in any city you know! Can you count 
off half a dozen really happy, really peace- 
ful people? We are facing so many 
problems”; so many “complex situations.” 
Now the thing which is striking about 
much of the misery one sees is that it is 
spiritual misery. It is the unhappiness of 
spiritual people very often—souls who are 
too fine-grained to get along without re- 
ligion, yet who have never come to terms 
with it. It is the sadness of maladjust- 
ment to the eternal things, and this throws 
out the whole focus of life. Rest cures 
and Muldoon’s and motor drives will not 
help. The only thing that will help is 
religion. For the root of the malady is 
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estrangement from God estrangement 


from Him in people that were made to 
be His companions. 

Some have broken away from all con- 
tact, public or private, with ordinary 
Christianity, believing that they can work 
hings out for themselves, follow their 
wn best instincts, and reach on the whole 
AS od conclusion as the professing 
believer, with his Bible, his prayers, and 
his church. At least most people have 
got so far as to think that something like 
he kind of life Christ produced is the 
only type that will weather the storm; 
and secretly or openly they would like to 
be like Him. But they want to be free to 
do it in their own way, free from religious 

nventions, free from the stigma of 
rthodoxy. Now Augustine said truly that 

i ot born Christians,.but we be- 
come Christians.” “In other words,” adds 
Dr. McComb, “Christian grace is not a de 
velopment of the natural man.” The nat 
ral man may be a useful, honest, and 

generous person, but you need not 
expect to find him loving his enemies, 
tl i life away in service, loving 
ith a burning love the lives of others. 
communing gladly with God, and attain 
those heights of spiritual achievement 
hich some, under God, have attained 
through vract those 1ew courageous 
ils in every age who take Christ at His 
yord. It is extremely hard, and in most 
cases frankly impossible, for any one to 
secure results which are fundamentally 


piritual without using any spiritual means, 


or fulfilling any _ spiritual conditions. 
There are laws for the production of the 
Christ-type of life. Without heeding them 


it is, to say nothing more, foolish to hope 


for success. We are too much like Jacque 
line, in “Jean Christophe’—we do not 
ant to learn; we want to be happy in 


the way we want 
thing 
f this s¢ 


One that makes one distrust much 


the small 
yield of fruit which falls from it. It is so 
utterly theoretical. | 


lf mad religion 18 


remember a group 


of younger university professors who used 
weekly 


meet to discuss religious ques 





tions. One after another they pared Chris- 
tianity down to tlie bone, and rejoiced in the 
operation. They asked a clergyman friend 
of mine to come and speak for them once, 
and, knowing them quite well, he replied: 
“When | see some of you men camping on 
the dk orste ps of some of 
outs on J Street, | shall begin to 
take your religion a bit more seriously.” 
There is 


the down-and- 


a lot of palaverous optimism in 
these new cults, but one can find a terrific 
amount of unhappiness beneath them. One 
of the most ardent supporters of New 
Thought with whom I am acquainted, far 
superior to the rest of us in “knowledge of 
the Spirit’ (whatever that deliciously 
vague and occult idea means), happens to 
be a most unhappy person, who has never 
made the most elementary adjustments for 
peace within his own walls. It is not that 
the cults are not emphasizing something 
important orthodox religion has 
neglected, and this is just what all here 
come from: it is because the 
tation is partial, lacks the 
roundness which 
faith 

The bookstores are laden 
with rosy little books of affirmation. They 
are put out in dozens to quiet the harassed 
minds of modern people, offering salvation 
in simple declarative sentences. Many of 
these are what Dr. Francis L. Patton used 
to call They are sub- 
jective; too lacking in the intellectual and 
spiritual substance to meet in- 
most needs. 


which 
sies presen- 
solidarity and 
for in our 


we long 


shelves of 


“rosewater.” too 


pec yple’s 


Let a friend speak of the intimate heart- 
hungers which self-made religion did not 
satisfy “I want freedom to live sanely 
and beautifully and well I thought 
I had found stability after my first period 
of doubt a few years ago, in my personal 


code of ethics, my half-agnostic philos- 
ophy. But that house was not founded 
on a rock. My principles ‘listened’ well 


but they worked like the devil’s own. It 
was in talking to you that I realized the 
horror | was passing through, and sud- 
denly gave up that path because I saw it 


ending in a blank wall or worse.” One 


is reminded of a very old verse: “There 
is a way which seemeth right into a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
And complete honesty would bring forth 
from many as frank a confession of their 
tailure to find any help in a religion which 
they are seeking to work out alone. 
Every aspiring soul wants “freedom to 
live sanely and beautifully and serenely 
and well.” All the fussiness and clamber 
ing of life, physical and mental uneasiness, 
discontent, triviality, jarring of wills with- 
in the home, that elusive and permeating 
unrest of our day—we know it is all 
wrong. Something is lacking. Somehow 
we have missed the way. Yes, life is com 
but we know that if our souls were 
simpler our lives would be better ordered. 
We buy and spend and travel to get away 
from ourselves. The trouble is within, not 
without. We may be dissatisfied with our 
surroundings, or our failures, or 
handicaps. But most of all, we 
satisfied with ourselves.” 


ple Xx 


our 


are “dis- 


It is clear to see what people like my 


friend want. They want an anchor, a 
guide, a foundation. Confessing defeat, 
they long for a leader surer than them 
selves, who has trod this way before them, 
and trod it well. They want a great 
passion and a great love, something to 


harmonize and reconcile life, something to 
put good will and optimism and power 
into it, something to quiet their tempers 
and order their homes and fill them with 
hope and calm. 

It is like telling Naaman to go and wash 
seven times in the Jordan to tell them 
that what they want is perfectly well 
known, perfectly accessible. All of us 
cling, despite all proofs to the contrary, 
to the idea that we are different; we need 
something that others do need, and 
never can be satisfied with any generally 
accepted religion. But this 
is our old pride raising its head for a last 
thrust. Our heavenly Father knows where 
we are really different. 

What you want is simply a vital religious 
experience. You need to find God. You 


not 


ideas about 


need Jesus Christ. 
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ZIA HUNG LAI-MULTIPLIER 


D. WILLARD LYON 


The remarkable growth and native stability of the Church of China is accounted for only by the Chinese 


men and women who have consecrated the highest intellectual gifts to Christ and His Kingdom. 


We are 


glad to print this story of one of these choice spirits, written by one who had the joy and privilege of discov- 
ering many such in the course of his service as the first Association secretary in China.—The Editors. 


E was my multiplier. 
He became what I could not, 
for I was not a Chinese. 

He became what I could never have 
become, even if I had been a Chinese, 
for I understood only addition, while he 
dealt in multiplication. 

He saw what I saw, but magnified it 
many diameters under his microscopic 
vision. 

We sought the same objectives, but 
how much more fully he attained them! 

Every worth-while idea, falling into his 
mind, germinated and grew until it pro- 
duced a harvest! 

Four years and a half ago I stood by 
his open grave, and today Zia Hung Lai 
remains in my memory the most intimate 
Chinese friend I ever had. When | first 
met him he was the entrancing professor 
of Physics and Chemistry in the Anglo- 
Chinese College at Shanghai. An apti- 
tude for the mathematical sciences shown 
in his student days—a rare gift among 
those of his race—had made him a teacher 
of subjects usually taught by the mission- 
ary and had fitted him to become the co- 
editor of a Chinese text-book in physics, 
which has maintained its primacy in its 
field for a quarter of a century. He was 
extremely popular among his students, as 
he introduced them to one after another 
of the wonders of the world about them. 
Through his eyes they saw not merely 
an array of scientific facts, but behind the 
facts the hand of God, for Zia was always 
devout in his teaching. 

He was more than a science teacher. 
He was easily the most popular Bible 
teacher in central China. Perhaps this 
was due to a seemingly inexhaustible fund 
of illustrative material drawn from _ his 
intimate knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
history and literature; perhaps it was due 
to his great gift of teaching; but how 
could these things alone have given him 
his influence over men, if Zia had not had 
a transparently sincere and unstintingly 
devoted Christian life? 

When first I met Zia I was searching 
for a Chinese Christian possessing a dif- 
ficult combination of qualities. 1 was 
looking for a man who might develop 
into the leading literary worker of the 
Association movement in China. After 
extensive travels over the land, which 
gave me a first-hand knowledge of the 
Christian colleges and their output, I had 
come to realize that it would not be easy 
there to discover the man needed, The 
curricula of the Christian colleges were 
not planned to produce men of literary 
ability. In 1act, the tedious and exacting 
processes through which any young man 
must pass in order to become proficient 
in the literary organization of the Chi- 
nese language had seemed incompatible 
with the processes necessary to produce 
men trained in religion and modern sci- 
ence. 1 was told by some of my best 





ZIA HUNG LAI 


friends, both Chinese and missionary, that 
my search for a Chinese Christian 
equipped for first-class literary work was 
hopeless and that the only way I could 
possibly develop a literary worker of 
the type desired would be to find a non- 
Christian, win him to the Christian life 
and train him in the, interpretation of 
Christian thought. While prepared, if 
necessary, to go the full length of this 
advice, I was unwilling to give up the 
quest for a Christian man. I had already 
seen enough of the literature produced by 
Chinese minds which had not been long 
under the influence of Christianity to 
realize that it would require many years 
to make of an adult non-Christian a 
through and through Christian writer. 
My discovery of Zia was almost acci- 
dental—if there be any accidents in God's 
economy. Less than twenty years ago he 
offered an article for publication in 
China’s Young Men, of which I was 
editor. It was a lucid and convincing 
production and led to an enlisting of his 
services in writing other articles and ulti- 
mately a serial course in Bible study. 
Gradually this was followed by his giv- 
ing first one-fourth of his time, then one- 
half, and finally full service to the Na- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations as translator and editor. 
Zia thus became the pioneer Chinese edi- 
tor and executive head of the Publication 
Department of the National Committee. 
Zia remained steadily in the employ of 
the National Committee for the remain- 
ing twelve years of his life, during the 
last six of which he struggled against the 
dread disease so.common in China, known 
in this country as the “white plague.” 
To enable you to estimate the extent of 
Zia’s influence, let me suggest that you 
try to think of a country possessing 
more than three times the population of 
North America, of which only one in 
twenty is an educated person. Think of 
but one in two thousand of the total being 
a Protestant Christian, and imagine that, 
among all the 200,000 Christians, only one 
writer haa arisen to serve the educated 
classes, Christian and non-Christian, in 


such a manner as Bosworth and Fosdick, 
Ozora Davis and John Douglas Adam, 
John Henry Jowett and Robert E. Speer 
have been serving the present generation 
of North American students. Put the 
name of Zia in the place of all these and 
you will appreciate the unique place in 
the modern student life of China which 
he held. 

In spite of his heavy physical handicap, 
Zia was, in his writings, thorough and 
prolific. He translated into Chinese prac 
tically all of the widely-used Bible study 
text books available to the members of 
the North American Student Movement 
of his day. He also translated a larger 
number of devotional pamphlets than any 
other man had done. In addition to all 
this he was the original author of several 
much-read booklets and monographs on 
the essential elements in the Christian re- 
ligion, the place of Christianity in the 
future of China, and the claims of Jesus 
Christ on the educated classes, as well as 
on such every-day subjects as fighting 
tuberculosis, cleaning up a city and living 
the pure life. His books and pamphlets 
continue to have a sale which far exceeds 
the sales of any other single author or 
translator of Christian literature in China. 

Zia may fairly be called the Robert 
Louis Stevenson of modern China, for in 
all his illness he was uncomplaining, cheer- 
ful, undiscourageable and productive. He 
was born on May 9, 1873, educated in 
Buffington Institute, Soochow, for many 
years a professor in the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Shanghai, some time a trans- 
lator for the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
and editor-in-chief of the Publication De 
partment of the National Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of China. He died September 2, 1916, in 
his forty-fourth year. 

Early in his fight against tuberculosis, 
Zia spent a year in Colorado. His diary 
shows that daily prayer was a habit— 
early in the morning, at noon and at night. 
In one place he records that he was pray- 
ing daily for three Chinese students, then 
in America, that they might steer clear of 
the eddies of evil and get only what was 
worth carrying back to China. He felt 
more keenly than many the burden of 
helping Chinese students in America to 
learn the lessons fundamental to true 
Christian living.. He longed that a bar- 
rage of friendship might be thrown about 
these students far from home to ensure 
their being sent back to become vital 
forces for the uplift and Christianization 
of their own people. If it is given to him 
now in heavenly places to intercede for 
those who are under like temptation, | 
know that his prayers are going up con 
tinually in behalf of the 1,500 Chinese 
students now scattered among the colleges 
of North America. 

Can you and I help to answer his 
prayers? 








AMERICAN GLIMPSES OF THE 
WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 


‘THE students in New York City are 
as near Oxford and Cambridge uni- 
they are to California and 
The University of Mexico City 
the University of 
Texas than is Harvard, and students can 
from Institute of Tech 
nology or Tulane University to the Uni 
versity of Havana for one-half the ex 
penditure of time and money required for 
them to the State University of 
Washington. All of this is to say that unity 
and solidarity in the North American Stu- 
dent Movement are objects difficult of at- 
tainment and therefore it is a far cry to 
consciousness of the reality and power of 
the World’s Student Christian 
in American college life. 

The vast distances from Florida to Man- 
itoba and from Maine to California chal- 
lenge us to determined effort to impress 
cach student in America with his rela- 
tionship and responsibility to students in 
every land. Invisible ties of intercession, 
memory and friendship do link many of 
us to the students of Europe, Asia and 
Latin America, but should be more 
conscious of the visible ties which are far 
more numerous than we imagine. 

Our visible student guests from one hun- 
dred nations number ten thousand. 
Many of them are introduced to us by 
student movement leaders of the different 
countries; others tell of attendance at 
student conferences before leaving their 
homeland; still others have occupied posi- 
tions of leadership in their movement. A 
Japanese graduate student in New York 
recently made modest reference to the fact 
that he had translated and published Fos- 
dick’s “Manhood of the Master.” Fre- 
quently our visiting students present a 
letter of introduction bearing the signature 
of Ewing of Buenos Aires, or Warner of 
Rio or Turner of Valparaiso; Kennedy, 
McClelland, or Slack of India; Harlow of 
Smyrna; Dupré of Czecho-Slovakia; Jor- 
gensen of Tokyo; Childs or Lockwood of 
China; Love of Manila; or Harte of Jeru- 
salem. When such callers come we are 
reminded that the International League of 
Friendship is alive and functioning. Old 
and trusted student secretaries from our 
own universities are thus sharing with us 
in America their choice new friendship 
with attractive leaders from many lands. 

How eagerly do we welcome the return 
of former student Association colleagues, 
coming for a well earned furlough from 
years of service on the far flung battle 


versities as 
Stantord 


is more accessible to 


journey (seorgia 


Visit 


Federation 


we 


now 


line—Rugh stirring the depth of our soul 
with his story of response and achieve- 
ment among the student host of China; 


Nipps and Hall, Magill and Hayes, Turner 
and Burgess all reinforce this appeal to 
comradeship with China’s leaders. Fisher 
is urging that we strengthen the liberal 
Christian forces operating in the Japanese 
Empire. Stanchfield and Dixon and others 
from India bring us into intimate fellow- 
ship with the student champions of pro- 
gressive Christian thought in that empire 
of profound intellectual and spiritual ex- 
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perience. Our admiration for Latin-Amer- 
ican student centers expands as we hear 
Ewald and Conard depict the scenes and 
baffling obstacles in the pathway of one 
hundred thousand university men and wo 
men throbbing with patriotism and a pas- 
sion to be more closely identified with 
student life in other lands. 

Jarriers of ocean and of mountain 
range, of language, of race and of re- 
ligion have been overcome by the growing 
brotherhood of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. “We are not divided; 
all one body we.” 

Much as we enjoy letters from old stu- 
dent fellow workers and glad as we are 
to grip again the hand of a colleague ab- 
sent for six years, still our greatest satis- 
faction is in speeding our departing 
workers. “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

“Vienna is ill,” said a student in the 
University of Vienna to us last summer. 
“You can climb mountains and play ten- 
nis,” said a German Student Movement 
leader to a group in Switzerland. “We 
cannot; we faint.” They are dying over 
there, of hunger and thirst, and so we 
are thankful that “Con” Hoffman and 
Dunn and Israel and Legate and Morgan 
are hard at work in Germany and Austria 
and Hungary and Roumania and Poland, 
battling with the ravenous wolves of hun- 
ger and cold and disease that are threat- 
ening the culture of Central Europe. 
Hoover declares that he would rather 
have love for America firmly established 
in the hearts of the children of Europe 
than to see the Stars and Stripes floating 
from every European citadel. Would we 
not rather glory in the fellowship of suf- 
fering with Europe’s students than in the 
heroic deeds of our soldiers and marines 
on her famous battlefields! Let us not 
forget that our representatives will en- 
counter suspicion and distrust; they will 
be called upon to suffer persecution; there 
are those who believe that these errands 
of mercy are undertaken in order to win 
favor and pave the way for dangerous 
proselytizing propaganda; others declare 
that our good deeds are prompted by po- 
litical motives. 

Shall we not, however, rejoice that out 
of the tragic suffering of the students of 
Europe, there is developing a conscious- 
ness of brotherhood and interdependence 
among the students of the whole world? 
Already the ministry of American stu- 
dents to men languishing in prisons and 
dying in hospitals has stimulated students 
to come to America from Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, France, Russia and other countries 
to discover the sources of such idealism 
and altruistic service. After four months 
of fellowship and study with us Grossi 
returns to Italy with a profound appre- 
ciation of the manifestations of the spirit 
of Christian service which he has here 
observed. 

Sajima and others from Japan, educa- 
tional commissions from China, professors 
from Peru and Chile, Argentina and Bra- 


zil are with us as friendly ambassadors. 
Through their vistis we know their coun- 
tries better and they discover that be- 
neath a veneer of materialism and boast- 
ing there is the generous heart of a people 
who wish to serve humanity. 

Tinker and Latourette and Trowbridge 
have recently carried our greetings to the 
British and European students in the great 
Glasgow Convention. Shall we not re- 
solve that in this wonderful new year we 
shall make our colleges and universities 
safe places for students from other lands 
to live, and our Christian Associations 
propagating centers of international broth 
erhood and goodwill! 

CHARLES D. Hurrey 


A Student Breakfast in 
Vienna 


Y window looks out upon a market 

place in Vienna. The early morning 
is foggy and penetratingly cold. A young 
man passes—well set up and neat looking. 
He wears an old uniform, a short jacket, 
knee boots, no hat; under his arm is a stu 
dent satchel. “Student; neat, tidy boots, 
coat, no hat, fresh complexion! What 
a cold morning! Usual student breakfast: 
one cup of black Ersatz Kaffee (coffee 
substitute!). Perhaps this chap goes now 
to the breakfast we provide at the Techni- 
cal College! What a blessing the break 
fast really is!” So, in one second, 
went such a sequence of thoughts and im- 
pressions through my mind. 

At 7:30 I am at the breakfast Lekal of 
the Technical College. 

A large room, which our Committee of 
Students procured for this purpose, holds 
about 250 students. Half of them are 
sitting at tables, each dealing with a good 
chunk of dry white bread and one-fourth 
litre of steaming cocoa in an old Y. M. 
C. A. beaker! (We got 400 old Y. M. C. A. 
beakers previously used in France!) The 
other students form a queue and quietly 


wait their turn. One is struck by three 
things: order, quietness (hardly a word 
is spoken: total absence of the “hum” 


which usually marks the presence of 250 
people), and the welcome cocoa-warmth 
of a pleasant breakfast room on a cold 
morning. 

“Guten Morgen! Wie geht’s mit dem 
Frihstiick ?”—and I enter the space in one 
corner of the room, marked off by a rec- 
tangular wooden counter, behind which 
stands the lady who manages the cooking, 
the Abwasch-Frau, and three or four stu- 
dents, operating upon tins of condensed 
milk and masses of loaves of bread. The 
cocoa urn on the fire is also in this corner; 
and I proceed to dry the beakers which are 
washed as they are brought back to the 
counter by those who have finished break 


fast. There are only about eighty beakers, 
and here one thousand students have 
breakfast. The rest of the beakers have 


been distributed to the other colleges. 

“Oh, es geht glanzend!” (Oh, it’s going 
A.1.!) is the answer to my question as to 
how the breakfast goes. 

Up to eight o’clock there is rather a 
crowd in the breakfast Lokal, because of 
the lectures at that hour. As the students 
pass slowly along the counter there is often 
occasion for a remark or a greeting. Here, 
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for instance comes ——T———, one of the 
leaders of the Students Committee, which 
manages the breakfast for us in the Tech- 
nik, He tells of a student who died the 
other day of heart failure on one of the 
coldest days of the winter. “He went out 
to the woods by himself to cut wood, and 
fetched it into the hotel for his own use, 
because he could no longer stand the 
cold. Then he became ill, and before the 
doctor came he was dead.” 

The next man I know is G———, whom 
| knew last summer. He comes from 
Salzburg. “That’s the stuff to give em!” 
or words to that effect, says he. “Hot 
cocoa is an inspiration on such a morning.” 

So the stream of students goes on, in 
the Technical College Breakfast Lokal, 
from 7:30 to 10:15. One thousand needy 
students get each one-fourth of a litre of 
good, hot cocoa, and one-tenth of a kilo 
loaf of bread. This happens each morning 
without a hitch. Each fortnight we send 
the exact amount of cocoa and milk and 
sugar necessary for that period; the flour 
we send to the baker, who delivers the 
proper number of loaves each evening for 
next day's breakfast. Each student pays 
fifty Heller (or one-half Krone) for the 
breakfast, which costs us nine or ten 
Kronen. Out of the money received in this 
way, the service and cooking of the break- 
fast are paid for, and we try to pay the 
baker also out of this amount, although we 
have to subsidize sometimes out of our 
general funds. 

There are five colleges in Vienna be- 
sides the university, and about 20,000 stu- 
dents. Already about 3,200 receive the 
breakfast, and presently the number will 
pass 4,000. In Innsbruck 400 students 
receive our breakfast; and after a fort- 
night, the number will be 600. In Graz 
there is a similar number receiving cocoa 
alone at present. Flour for bread will be 
available in Graz this week. 

DoNnALD GRANT. 


Money for Luxuries 


How much do you spend each week 
for what you know to be sheer luxuries? 
Twenty-four students at a small denom- 
inational college were asked this question. 
Several ministerial students were among 
the number; several others were working 
their way through college. Their replies 
were written upon blank paper, unsigned. 
These replies revealed the fact that these 
comparatively poor students were spend- 
ing, according to their own statements, an 
average of $1.07 per week on clear luxu- 
ries, totalling approximately $53.50 an- 
nually for each student. 

How many men in your Association are 
spending for similar purposes? 


“The State Student Secretary is entering 
the New Year with the resolution to encour- 
age all college Associations to subscrit e for 
the Student Edition of Association Men. 
Many of the small school cabinets do not 
keep in touch with the outside world or the 
general Student Movement, Student Edji- 
tion will afford'an excellent opportunity for 
these Associations to obtain stimulus from 
the reports of activities in other sections of 


the country. 
JOHN A. ERHARD 
Texas 


EDITORIALS 


Issues at Stake in American 
Colleges 


HIS is the time of all times for the 

educated classes in this nation to prove 
convincingly whether or not they are 
worthy of continued existence in a day 
iike this. The plain fact is that civiliza- 
tion itself is trembling in the balance. The 
great war which was to have ushered in 
a new day of freedom and brotherhood 
has, instead, brought vast sections of the 
world’s population to the edge of bank- 
ruptcy and collapse. One has only to look 
at the cities and countries where the war 
wrought its worst havoc, e.g. Austria, to 
see how near all of our Western nations 
really are to the very edge of howling 
ruin, The great conception of the war in 
this country, that it was a war to end 
war, sounds today almost like a hollow 
mockery. It was this glorious thought 
alone that sustained literally millions of 
men during the great struggle. They be- 
lieved that if they could somehow see 
this thing through their children and 
their children’s children would never have 
to face a like testing. Now we have to 
look on in disillusionment while the most 
popular prophets are trying to decide just 
where the next Great War will break out. 

In all this chaos of the world we have 
to admit that our own nation is making a 
sorry show. Some of the very men to 
whom we have looked for leadership in 
disarmament and world peace are now 
encouraging Congress to enter into a 
world-wide contest in navy building. Fur- 
thermore, after the talk of the past dec- 
ade about some kind of a fellowship of 
the nations, we now find ourselves being 
led into a morass of selfish national iso- 
lation and self aggrandizement. What 
leadership are the colleges and the uni- 
versities to furnish to the nation in an 
hour like this? 


i from this general situation the 
4 A world’s summons comes to American 
students in more specific terms. During the 
past month the united Protestant forces of 
the nation have sent out calls for over 
two thousand volunteers—not conscripts 
—to give their lives for the overseas ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Christ. Most 
of the church boards despair of finding 
enough adequately trained men and wo- 
men to fill the positions now open in this, 
the most practical form of idealistic inter- 
nationalism. The number asked for is 
only twice as many as have sailed in any 
previous year for foreign missionary serv- 
ice; yet there is a real question whether 
all the institutions of higher education 
together, including recent graduates, will 
be able to furnish this handful of men 
and women for the service of the world. 

The issue is closer even than this. Re- 
ports from every section of the country 
seem to indicate a prevalence of moral 
indifference, of selfish, soft, luxurious, 
and extravagant living, and in many in- 
stances amazingly low moral ideals of a 
personal nature. Thousands of men who, 
if dominated by the right motives, might 
go out to meet the present needs of the 
hungry, confused, and impoverished world, 


are themselves being defeated in their 
fight for self control. 

Beyond this, how few are aligning them- 
selves, in the realm of ideas and ideals, 
for sacrificial leadership in their genera- 
tion! While the world ‘is burning how 
many men are playing with their toys! 
While the world is facing the inescapable 
alternative of chaos or Christ, how many 
are adopting an academic view of life as 
if nothing at all were at stake! 

Surely now, if ever, the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement ought to rally all its 
forces—students, professors, and alumni 
to meet this situation. No organization 
or precedent, whether corporate or per- 
sonal, ought to stand in the way of 
thorough and immediate efforts to fling 
out an effective challenge to larger num- 
bers of the choicest spirits in the college 
world. Some things are being done now 
through personal influence of kindled men, 
through Bible study and discussion groups, 
through evangelistic campaigns, etc. It 
is not for those who in their own lives are 
not finding more effective ways of meet- 
ing the present urgent situation, to criti- 
cise the methods now beiag employed. 
We must become ingenious to discover 
new and even more fruitful ways of meet- 
ing the situation. ‘‘/ith what eagerness 
we should scrutinize the experience of 
Student Movements in other countries to 
see what success they have in meeting a 
similar situation! Above all things we, 
and whatever circles of friends we can 
command within or without the colleges, 
must throw themselves on God for his 
redeeming help in a time like this. “His 
arm is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither is His ear heavy that He cannot 
hear.” Let us be quick to acknowledge 
our too easy dependence upon our own 
strength and the frequency with which our 
iniquities have made it impossible for Him 
to hear us or to use us. He can kindle 
our cold hearts. im oS. 


“Tired of Drives!” 

OT infrequently during the past few 

weeks we have heard men and wo- 
men exclaim: “Oh, I am tired of drives! 
I believe that this year we ought to get 
back to normal work again.” I find myself 
very much in sympathy with this attitude 
of mind. I am one of the first to recog- 
nize that during the war period we were 
in danger of forming a dangerous habit 
of depending upon campaigns and stunts 
and drives rather than upon the regular, 
thorough, persistent, and also more per- 
sonal ways of doing things. 

And then I think how many other people 
there are in the world who also are tired 
of drives. The few tens of thousands of 
women and children left in Armenia are 
thoroughly tired of drives! How eager 
they are to get back to normal life again! 
And then there are the parents and the 
children in that great black belt of Central 
Europe that are tired of drives of starva- 
tion which succeed each inadequate har- 
vest! How many thousands there are in 
Poland who are tired of the drives of 
typhus, the ravages of which in Europe 
have been equalled only by those of the 
Black Death in the fourteenth century. 


o 


’ 








Many millions there are in China today 
who are very tired of drives! But in 
this case it is the relentless campaigns of 
starvation which result from the famine. 
Yes, I too am tired of drives, but some- 
how when I am tempted to think that 
way I am reminded of Mr. Hoover's great 
word at the dinner to the Unseen Guests 
in New York recently, when he dared any 
one of us to shut ourselves up in such 
isolation that we become inaccessible to 
the great clamorous demands of the pres- 
ent hour Rather, thank God for these 
many appeals which alone, possibly, will 
save us in America from lives of ease and 
oft living 


A Student's Note Book 


An interesting question came up at the 
New England Field Council meeting when 
Professor Wright asked: “Are discussion 
groups for freshmen Bible study or social 
service?” We shall be glad to hear from 
some of our readers on this point. 

“a 

No speaker at our summer conference 
has a larger circle of friends than has 
Dean Charles R. Brown. All of them will 
be interested in the following letter which 
has just come back to him from a prison 
camp in Eastern Siberia, written on the 
“Yale Talks” : 


Greeting f the Prisoners of War, Camp 
i } 


flyleaf of a copy of his 


: 
The following undersigned thank you, Mr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, for the fellowship and 
joy which we have experienced by the reading 
and studying of this book. Mr. W. Teeuwissen, 
our Y. M. ¢ A. representative, has read it to 
us at various class hours And if this copy 
should come into your possession, may this ex 
pression of us stimulate you in your further 
work. Some of us had been as long as six years 
in prison, and the thought of Jesus Christ with 
us and His Spirit working through us has been 
1 fortress for our souls in these awful years of 
sutiering 
* * * 

The mail has just brought us Volume 1, 
Number 1 of The Y’s Page, issued by the 
Publicity Committee of the University of 
Minnseota Association. It is “published 
when paging is necessary,” and “The Wise 
Page will work and stand unflinchingly 
for the best in college life and will not 
‘page’ for anything less than the best.” 

lt is a very neat four page paper, and 
reflects credit on the committee respon- 
sible for its being. 

ee 

Cecil Fielder, who has been general 
secretary at Massachysetts Aggie and to 
whom much credit is due for the great 
progress made at that institution during 
the past two years, sailed in January for 
student work with the Baptist board in 
India, Fielder’s departure is not only a 
distinct loss to Aggie but also to the 
whole student Association program in the 
east. Few men have served more un- 
selfishly the cause of Christ in the colleges. 

et 

Ralph Brownell Colson died in Kuling, 
China, August 11, 1920. He had been in 
China since 1917, in Association work at 
Hankow. Before that time he occupied 
several important positions in Association 
work in the United States, including the 
state student secretaryship of New York, 
and the traveling secretaryship of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement during the pe- 
riod of 1911-14. He was a graduate of 
Hamilton College. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS for STUDENTS 


THE SPIRIT. Edited by Canon B. 
H. Streeter. The Macmillan Company. 
This is the fourth impressive book 

which comes out under the editorship of 

Canon Streeter of Oxford, the three for- 

mer ones being “Foundations,” ‘“Concern- 

ing Prayer” and “Immortality.” Impor- 
tant as are the other three, this néw vol- 

ume, called “The Spirit,” is the most im- 

portant of the series. Six writers of dis- 

tinction contribute’ to the book, besides the 
editor, who writes the introduction and 
the final chapter. 

The two most illuminating and unfor- 
gettable chapters are those on “The Psy- 
chology of Power” by Dr. Arthur J. Had- 
field and “What Happened at Pentecost” 
by Professor C. A. Anderson Scott. The 
former of these two chapters is quite 
worth the price of the book. It is written 
by a man of very extensive medical prac- 
tice and a careful psychologist, who has 
applied to spiritual matters the principles 
and methods of life which have been care- 
fully tried and tested by experience. The 
same author has another similarly illumi- 
nating article in the volume on “Immor- 
tality.” His writings are along the lines 
made familiar to us in the best work of 
William James, and nothing more sugges- 
tive for the religious life has appeared in 
this field since that wonderful pen ceased 
to write at Cambridge. Professor Scott 
has given us some of our best books on 
the life and message of the early Christian 
Church and he speaks with authority when 
he sets forth the experience of Pentecost 
and shows its bearing on our religious life 
today. The other chapters in the book are 
also admirable. I should like especially to 
refer to the two by A. Clutton-Brock on 
“Spiritual Experience” and on “Spirit and 
Matter.” It behooves all thoughtful stu- 
dents to keep an eye on Clutton-Brock. 

Rurus M. Jones. 


THE MEANING OF SERVICE. By 
H. E. Fosdick. Association Press. 
The word service often is used en- 

thusiastically, or ignorantly and perfunc- 
torily. The ideal of a life devoted to 
service has taken deep hold of the minds 
of multitudes of young men and women 
in our day. But the ideal needed defini- 
tion; the purpose needed direction. No- 
where has the conception been more thor- 
oughly worked out than in this book. 

I was afraid at the first part of the 
book that the author might overemphasize 
the scolding of the Church, but this fear 
passed away. Perhaps his powerful and 
even glorious exposition and argument 
would have been still further strength- 
ened by a fuller consideration of the ac- 
tual service rendered by the Church 
throughout the world from day to day. 
No man can number the multitudes of 
devoted men and women who are living 
for Christ and their fellow men so far 
as they know how to do it. Sometimes 
positive example is more inspiring than 
the record of failure. This is not meant 
to detract from my most hearty tribute 
to the wisdom, insight, Christian faith, 
and devoted feeling which fill Dr. Fos- 
dick’s book from end to end. 

W. Dovertas MACKENZIE. 


HE following list of devotional books, 

while including a few on methods, are 
intended chiefly to fan the fires of spiritual 
life and thus lend an impetus to a deeper 
and more effectual evangelism. The list is 
not intended to be exhaustive, but the 
books mentioned we know to have been 
read and recommended for their value by 
the persons whose names are found in 
parenthesis. 

The Discipline of Prayer. A sympo 
sium. Student Christian Movement, Lon 
don. 

One of the very best things lately writ 
ten on prayer. (E. T. Colton; D. R. Por- 
ter; R. L. Ewing.) 

Religion and Business. By Roger \. 
Babson. The Macmillan Company. 

“This great financial statistician aims to 
show in the light of experience, history, 
and commerce, the need of vital religion 
His interpretations are fresh and novel 
A stimulating book.”—(F. S. Goodman.) 

Jesus and the Gospel. By Prof. James 
Denney, D.D., late of Glasgow University. 
George H. Doran. 

“Dr. Denney is recognized as one of the 
ablest evangelical theologians of Scot 
land. This book is perhaps his master 
piece. A briliiant study of the Evangel 
with its many implications and relation 
ships.”—(F. S. Goodman.) 

Letters to His Friends. By Johnson 
Forbes-Robinson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
(D. R. Porter.) 

Building on Rock. By 
man. Association Press. 

“Ten studies arranged for daily devo- 
tional reading, with a weekly summary 
The subjects cover practical problems of 
religious life.” (R. L. Ewing; A. B. 
Nicholls; E. T. Colton; George Irving.) 

Fellowship in Thought and Prayer. 
sy Bissaker and Matthews. Edwin S 
Gorham. 


Henry King 


A live and arresting short treatise of 
the subject by two English 
(George Irving; Jay A. Urice.) 

Personal Evangelism Among Stu- 
dents. By Henry B. Wright and George 
Stewart. Association Press. (Jay A. 
Urice.) 

Individual Work for Individuals. By 
Henry Clay Trumbull. Association Press 

“The personal experiences of one of the 
best known workers of modern times.” 
This book fans the flame of desire for 
personal work. (R. L. Ewing.) 

Out of the Fog. By C. K. Ober. Asso 
ciation Press. 

A pamphlet giving the personal experi- 
ence of the author in a sea adventure which 
led to his conversion. A helpful analysis 
of conversion. (R. L. Ewing: W. L. 
Chandler. ) 

A Memorial of a True Life. By Rob- 
ert E. Speer. Association Press. 

Hugh McA. Beaver was a student at 
Pennsylvania State College. This biogra- 
phy gives a full account of his marvelous 
Christian influence on the students of his 
generation. (D. R. Porter; R. L. Ewing.) 

The Ideal Life. By Henry Drummond 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“This book contributes the main spring 
for a workable  faith."—(Henry  B. 
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News and Views 


Early in January the cabinet and staff 
of the University of Minnesota Associa- 
tion took an afternoon 
and evening for a mid- 
winter check-up con- 
ference. All the cabi- 
net who were able to 
attend met at the home of the Secretary 
to give and hear reports of the work ac 
complished so far this year, as compared 
with the policies adopted at the beginning 
of the fall term. One session was given 
to checking up on past accomplishments, 
with fairly encouraging results; another 
session was devoted to looking ahead and 
preparing a program for the coming 
months. 

Such an opportunity for taking inven- 
tory of the fall’s hopes and ambitions 
would seem happily to supplement the 
pre-terminal conference or retreat. Such 
a council of war might well discover new 
dangers, work out plans for seizing newly 
arisen opportunities, and certainly should 
rekindle the enthusiasm of the cabinet 
members as they enter upon what should 
be the most fruitful weeks of their service. 


Mid-Year 
Check-Up 


An account is given elsewhere in this 
number of the special meetings at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont 
which were addressed 
by Professor Henry B. 
Wright of Yale. The 
noteworthy feature of 
these meetings was the entire absence of 
publicity. The purpose was not to stir up 
the whole campus, but to have picked men 
come into contact with the inspiration of 
a great Christian man, and get from the 
series of informal talks and conferences 
a deep and abiding contribution to their 
spiritual lives. It is the confident hope 
of those who planned this visit that it 
will prove of larger permanent good to 
the university than any evangelistic cam- 
paign that could be held. Several simi- 
lar visits are being planned in New Eng- 
land, with the help of Professor Wright 
and others 


On the 


Quiet 


At the University of Washington it was 
found that the hand-book would cost so 
much that the Associa- 
tion could not finance 
and give it away. A 
charge of twenty-five 
cents was therefore de- 
cided upon, the Association carrying the 
additional cost of ten cents represented 
by each book. Over three thousand were 
sold the first week and a second edition 
was required. Thus was vindicated the 
wisdom of the Association in not issuing 
a cheap publication which would not have 
been a credit to the Association or pre- 
sented the university in a dignified way. 

In the realm of campus service it is im- 
portant clearly to define the purpose of 
the Association. “The examples above 
referred to emphasize the importance of 
rendering service of quality, even if not 
entirely financed, in contrast with the 
policy of rendering service only in such 
quantity and quality as can be financed 
from the inadequate treasury of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Financing 


the Hand-book 


Evangelism no longer connotes a two or 
three-day period of emotional excitement 
on the campus. To vis- 
ualize the term one 
must picture a number 
of normal, earnest stu- 
dents meeting regularly 
for fellowship and bound together by the 
purpose to present Christ to other students 
through daily contact in friendly, effective 
fashion. The series of special addresses 
which often are arranged give weight to 
and special opportunity for such “practice 
of friendship.” A letter from one state 
secretary well illustrates this type of 
Christian effort: 


Practice 
Friendship 


At Ohio Wesleyan University there is a 
small Inner Circle within each fraternity 
and social grouping. These men meet each 
week for prayer and conference. They are 
acting as a promotion group, in prepara- 
tion for Bishop Nicholson’s campaign in 
January and Sherwood Eddy’s in February. 

At Defiance College in preparation for a 
campaign under the leadership of Ivan B. 
Rhodes, three prayer circles were organized, 
one each for the three floors of the dormi- 
tory, meeting two or three times a week 
for several weeks before Mr. Rhodes’ visit. 
Each man had a definite group of men for 
whom he was responsible, and a campaign 
of personal work was continually going on. 
A number of men who had been invited 
into these groups told me on their own 
initiative how much these prayer circles 
had meant to them, and also spoke in the 
highest terms of the personal work and 
personal influence of the men promoting 
the groups. 

At Mt. Union College, in preparation for 
‘‘Dad"’ Elliott, prayer circles in several fra- 
ternity houses were organized and the 
committeemen had definite men for whom 
they were responsible. Each fraternity at 
Mt. Union invited an alumnus who is now 
a pastor, to spend the time of ‘Dad’s”’ 
campaign with them in the chapter house. 
These men rendered unusual service in con- 
serving the results of each day’s meetings, 
and in a large number of cases led men to 
definite decisions. 

At all of these places inner circles are 
promoting personal work as a means of 
preparation for and conservation of the 
campaigns. Definite check is being made 
on every man in the institution as to his 
personal religious work, church member- 
ship, service program, ete. At Mt. Union 
the alumni who met with the groups will 
follow up with personal letters those who 
made dectsions and some plan to return 
personally to the college in a month or two. 


Such experience is not only effective in 
college but is also splendid preparation for 
future lay leadership in the Church. 


Proposed Changes in 


Canada 

Anything affecting either the organiza- 
tion or the life of the Student Associa- 
tions of Canada is of deep interest to all 
Association people on “this side of the 
line.” Ever since the beginning of the cor- 
porate life of the North American Student 
Associations, in 1877, the relations between 
the students ef both nations have been as 
close as that between those in the dif- 
ferent states. The growth of a keen na- 
tional spirit has affected the Student 
Movement as inevitably as it has every- 
thing else in the Dominion. After much 
discussion, especially at Des Moines last 
year and at the summer conferences, a 
representative conference of students has 
just been held at Guelph to determine the 
future form of organization of the gen- 
eral movement. 


As a basis for discussion a form of con- 
stitution was proposed to the meeting, em- 
bodying a “Student Christian Movement” 
much after the British plan and wholly 
separate from both the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the North 
American Student Volunteer Movement. 
Most of the women’s organizations had 
already separated themselves from the 
Y. W. C. A. and had assumed the name 
“Student Christian Movement.” It ap- 
peared at the Guelph meeting, however, 
that not all the men’s organizations were 
ready to break the historic connection with 
the general Y. M. C. A. Movement. 


The whole discussion was a stimulating 
evidence of student interest and ability in 
debate. The result was a considerable 
modification of the plans of the committees 
that called the conference and provides for 
a federation of student organizations of 
different character. It appears that for 
the next year, at least, there will be a 
group of Y. M. C. A.’s and.a group of 
“Student Christian Movements,” some for 
both men and women, and some for women 
only. The Student Volunteers at the con- 
ference voted to request that reference 
to the Volunteer Movement be held up for 
at least one year. 

This situation is quite different from 
that in the United States, where the ex- 
periences of the recent past have tended to 
draw the student Associations closer to the 
general Association movement than has 
been true for many years. Ten or fifteen 
years ago there were some who felt a 
separation would be advisable. The change 
in feeling in the direction of closer unity 
with the gencral movement has had a 
variety of causes: invaluable fellowship in 
initiating and developing the remarkable 
high school work of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment; the advantages of being in the same 
movement that includes railroad, indus- 
trial, and foreign work; and, especially 
since the war, the whole trend away from 
any kind of class organization. 


The last convention of the Y. W. C. A. 
in Cleveland gave a striking demonstra- 
tion of the mutual advantage to students 
and working girls and women of being 
banded together in the same organization. 
No one who was present there will ever 
forget the way the students, almost to a 
last vote, supported each proposal for the 
betterment of conditions among their 
working sisters. And similarly, when pro- 
posals were at issue affecting the life of 
the Student Associations, the working 
girls arose to their support. 


I suppose no one ever overlooks the fact 
that there are certain disadvantages in 
being part of a large movement. The 
present feeling in the United States, how- 
ever, seems to be that these are out- 
weighed, and far more, by the oppor- 
tunities of service and wider~ fellow- 
ship thus afforded. We recognize full 
well that the Canadian students and their 
friends must work out a form of effec- 
tive Movement which commends itself to 
their judgment and is best adapted to the 
rapidly growing national spirit. Whatever 
happens, those on “this side of the line” 
trust that nothing will break in upon the 
profitable fellowship of the years between 
these two nations. 
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The Aniversal Day of Praper 
for Students 


N prayer was the World's Student Christian Federation conceived a 
quarter of a century ago at the venerable castle of Vadstena; and an 
analysis of the causes of its remarkable growth points to prayer as the 
most potent. It is, therefore, with conviction and high expectation that 
the officers of the Federation again send forth a Call to Prayer to all 
the members and friends who share their belief in the achieving power 
of prayer. 

t it be remembered that this appeal for prayer reflects the needs 
and desires of far more than the two hundred thousand students and 
professors composing the Federation, for behind them, rank on rank, 
stretch the inarticulate, unshepherded host of the men and women 
students of all the nations and races. Whoever attempts to calculate 
the influence of that host upon the world of to-morrow must feel the 
impulse to kneel and pray. But prayer will be blended with thanks- 
giving for the wonderful fruitfulness of the Federation hitherto. Be- 
gotten through a daring venture of faith, the Federation was unex- 
pected and unheralded, weak in numbers and resources. But it was 
builded upon the purposes of God and, therefore, has become a bulwark 
to the faith of multitudes, an evidence of the still greater unexplored 
power of God. 

Twenty-five years ago the tasks confronting the founders of the 
Federation seemed stupendous. To-day, despite its growth and the 
momentum of successful achievements, the Federation faces tasks pro- 
portionately as great and difficult. During the World War we heard 
much of the “new age,” but now we realize afresh that the world 
cannot be made new by resolutions any more than by force, but only 
by the painful way of the Cross. Evidences abound that we stand, in 
truth, at a turning-point in human history, but whether it shall mean 
ascent or descent will depend in large measure on the influences brought 
to bear upon the destined leaders of all nations, the students. 

Victor Hugo wrote: “There is only one thing stronger than armies: 
an idea whose time has come." Now that so many other ideas have 
been proved utterly inadequate, has not the time fully come for that 
most vital and dynamic idea of the Kingdom of God among men to 
be applied seriously? Within the colleges and in the heaving world 
without, the King of that Kingdom alone can subdue the storm. When 
in modern history have the clashes among races been so ominous? 
When has the strife between classes been so wide-spread? When have 
the passions of men made it so hard to bring about lasting concord 
among the nations? 

Facing such problems, men who had never prayed before might be 
tempted to resort to prayer in the temper of Shakespeare's mariners, 
who cried: “All lost! to prayers, to prayers! all lost!" But those who 
have once tested the solid reality of prayer will never tolerate such a 
travesty: for prayer is not a straw to be grasped at, but the cable 
which unites our puny wills to the will of the Eternal Father. 

Wherefore, we issue this Call for the Observance of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1921, as the Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 

On behalf of the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 


Federation, 
JOHN R. MOTT, Chairman. 
C. T. WANG, Vice-Chairman. 
MICHI KAWAI, Vice-Chairman. 
RUTH ROUSE, Secretary to the 
Executive Committee. 


1920. 


November |, 


Objects for Intercession 


That the forces of living Christianity may be effectively brought 
to bear upon the destitute and discouraged yet spiritually approach- 
able students of Central and Southeastern Europe. 

That all the movements in the Federation may give with prompt- 
ness and unstinted generosity to the fund for the relief of students in the 
war-smitten areas. 

That the new traveling secretaries of the Federation may be given 
wisdom and power to meet the extraordinary demands upon them from 
all parts of the world. 

That Christian students may so exemplify the spirit of Christ in 
all relations with men of other races as to justify the hope of the 
Indian leader who wrote: “Do you think that out of the Federation, 
by intercession and faith, a new order will emerge which will strengthen 
us all and vindicate Christianity to the world?” 

That Christian students everywhere may help to realize international 
and interracial brotherhood and cooperation, not only with their lips 
but also by their lives, through a sympathy that is determined to under- 
stand and a love that reckons not the cost. 
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Asilomar 1920-1921 


HE Asilomar conference was cer- 

tainly different. For one thing, it re- 
quired a good deal of pulling power to 
get men to leave their homes immediately 
after Christmas day, as was necessary for 
those who attended the conference Decem 
ber 27-January 4. 

Another point at which the conference 
was different was in its action of taking a 
collection to send a prominent delegate 
to the Ohio State-California football game 
at Pasadena on New Year's day. On his 
return this representative reported the 
game with a good deal of thoroughness to 
the whole conference. In spite of this 
somewhat bizarre episode (perhaps partly 
because of it—who knows?) the confer 
ence grew steadily in the making of deci- 
sions and in other evidences of power. 

There were two quite distinct notes in 
the conference. One, which may seem 
at first glance inconsequential, was that 
the use of hackneyed short phrases on the 
part of the delegates was refreshingly 
absent. One heard little or nothing ot 
“red-blooded men”; “sane religion”; “so 
cial service”, or the dozen or more time- 
polished phrases that inevitably indicate 
a lack of sincere, fresh thinking through 
to honest conclusions. 

The second very definite impression, 
evidently made on most of those present, 
was the clear appeal for all men to do 
their utmost to promote actual good-will 
and mutual respect among the different 
races of men. It was not only striking 
but highly reassuring to watch the awaken- 
ing of the recognition of real kinship be- 
tween Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, Persian 
and Armenian. The unhappy slogan, 
“America first,” in its ordinary meaning, 
found no response in these students. 

One Chinese student announced his de- 
cision to ask for Christian baptism, and 
a Mohammedan rose up and confessed 
Christ for the first time. These two are 
but suggestions of the great decisions that 
were made—many of them publicly an 
nounced—for Christ and His cause. 

This largest conference of men students 
ever held on the Pacific Coast gave by a 
good deal the largest sum of any Pacific 
conference to the support of the student 
work, and in addition took up a respec- 
table offering for famine relief in China. 
Never in my experience did men seem 
more anxious to find the way to power, 
not only for themselves but for others, 
than did the men at Asilomar at the be- 
ginning of 1921. 

If Gale Seaman had done nothing more 
during the twelve years of his splendid 
service on the Pacific Coast than to plan 
for and conduct this one conference, his 
service would be fully justified. 

GEORGE. IRVING. 


The Catholic Students of the world are 
organizing the ‘“‘World’s Student Catho- 
lic Federation.” An interesting inter- 
national number of the ‘‘Roomsch Studen- 
tenblad,”” published in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, contains articles from _ influential 
writers in England, the United States, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Italy 
and other countries. These articles give 
expression to the urgent need of organ- 
izing the Catholic students for a program 
of service as laymen on behalf of the stu- 
dents of the world. 
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TOURS OF EVANGELISTIC LEADERS 


Fred B. Smith 


One reason for the remarkable impres- 
sion made by Fred B. Smith on North 
Carolina State College is: Fred B. Smith. 
\nother reason is the unusually thorough 
preparatory work which was done, includ- 
ing several unique features. The public- 
ity made effective use of Mr. Smith’s con- 
nection with the Johns-Manville Company 
and his consequent interest in the kind of 
problems, technical and scientific, which 
students face. A perforated card circu- 
lated by personal work before the cam- 
paign gave each student an opportunity to 
indicate the degree of help which he would 
give. The forty men on the Friendship 
Council furnished, ready to hand, a most 
effective campaign committee. A special 
committee was organized among the “Re- 
habilitation” group. 

Before each meeting the Friendship 
Council went, two by two, through each 
dormitory, extending personal invitations. 
Perhaps most interesting of all—and most 
effective—was a group of football men 
called a “Mop-up Committee,” which fol- 
lowed the more dignified Council visitors 
from room to room. It is said that every 
devotee of cards and chips was forcibly 
informed that there was for that evening 
only two places for Carolina men—at the 
meeting or off the campus! 

At a conference with the faculty, under 
difficult circumstances, 71 out of 80 mem- 
bers were present. All of Mr. Smith’s 
messages were direct, reasonable appeals 
to men to follow Christ Jesus without res- 
ervations and to give life to the service 
of the Kingdom. 


“Dad” Elliott 
ba connection with the evangelistic pro- 
gram in the Middle West, “Dad” 
Elliott led a number of campaigns in which 
certain outstanding facts are worthy of 
note. 

Students are sincerely and _ earnestly 
doing personal work. A group of students 
from the University of Minnesota banded 
themselves together at Lake Geneva last 
June to engage in prayer and consecration 
for ther university. Through the fall 
they have been continuing in earnest per- 
sonal work and each morning they have met 
for prayer. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when “Dad” visited Minneapolis he 
was greeted with splendid audiences and 
many students came out definitely for the 
Christian life. The campaign not only 
gave a great impetus to the religious ac- 
tivity of the students, resulting in prepara- 
tions for gospel teams, organization of 
prayer and Bible extension groups, but 
made a definite contribution in rallying 
support to the “Better Minnesota” move- 
ment which stands for the best things in 
campus life. 

Similarly, at Wesleyan University, S. D., 
forty men and women were organized in 
a personal workers’ group, responsible for 
every student on the campus. Special at- 
tention was given to men and women not 
members of churches. Before the decision 
meeting groups of students met for over 
an hour in prayer. Practically all the non- 
Christian men and women on the campus 


made definite decisions. One hundred and 
six students joined the Methodist church 
on the Sunday following the close of the 
campaign, and a large number joined other 
churches. 

A gratifying phase of “Dad” Elliott's 
visit has been the faculty cooperation and 
approval. This is not a new feature in 
“Dad’s” experience, but is always a wel- 
come one. One college president writes: 
“I find a very different spirit in the school. 
There are still being held regularly prayer 
groups both in the college and academy. 
The Association leaders are following up 
the “Join-the-Church” movement. The lit- 
erary societies have in readiness a revised 
plan for ‘rushing’ which will be submitted 
to the societies in their next meeting and 
which I hope will be passed. If it does, 
it will be a distinct forward movement, 
something which I have been trying to ac- 
complish during my entire four years of 
service here and have never been able to 
get through.” 

Another typical faculty expression comes 
from the University of Cincinnati: “Mr. 
Elliott in his discussion of college prob- 
lems laid his finger upon the very matters 
in our community life most timely. The 
students, who had already heard him sev- 
eral times on other themes, were held spell- 
bound. The influence of his talk, I am 
certain, had much to do with the success 
of a great student meeting held five days 
later and I am equally certain had much 
to do with the success of a great student 
meeting held five days later, and through 
it; with the victory of our football team 
at the Thanksgiving game. I note this in- 
stance, not as an example of the best that 
Mr. Elliott gave us, but as evidence of the 
eminently practical character of his work 
among undergraduates.” 

It is a fundamental article in “Dad’s” 
creed that the Spirit of Christ cannot come 
into control of men’s lives without imme- 
diately changing conditions which do not 
harmonize with that spirit. Consequently, 
he does not hesitate to point out conditions 
on the campus where this spirit should be 
brought to bear. This practical test seems 
to be gladly accepted by the students. 
After one campaign the president of the 
college wrote: “We had our football game 
with H yesterday. The boys never 
played so well. The other side were hoping 
to tie us. We beat them twenty to noth- 
ing. The captain said that on our side he 
heard only one rough word during the 
whole game.” 

Another college dean wrote: “An ef- 
fective cleaning up program is really un- 
der way.” 

At the University of Cincinnati the cam- 
paign was followed by a big football game. 
On the day preceding the game the cheer 
leader arranged a large “pep” meeting. 
Over 900 students attended. The meeting 
ended in a thanksgiving service, during 
which prayer was offered by the cheer 
leader, the president, the vice-president of 
the senior class, and the half-back on the 
team. 

An increasing number of earnest Chris- 
tian students who recognize their indi- 
vidual part in prayer and personal work; 
college faculties in sympathy with and ex- 





pressing approval of the method used; and 
individual lives so filled with the Spirit of 
Christ that they seek immediate expression 
in bringing about a finer type of com- 
munity life on the campus—these elements 
are gratifying beyond wofds and arouse 
the hope that the Christian Association 
may permeate our American colleges with 
such a message. 


J, Stitt Wilson 


N the past two months J. Stitt Wilson 

has given a large part of his time to 
evangelistic work among the institutions 
of the Middle West. He has visited nine 
institutions, held fifty-six meetings with 
a total attendance of more than 26,000. 
There have been 2,061 decisions. There 
was remarkable cooperation from the fac- 
ulties, the administrations of the colleges 
having granted twenty-six convocations of 
all the students and faculty. Nineteen of 
these meetings were in tax-supported in- 
stitutions and in private technical schools 
not on church foundation. 

In each institution there was a special 
meeting for members of the faculty. 
Scores made decisions, and in one college 
a study group was organized of faculty 
members only. In another institution the 
members of the faculty were not satisfied 
with one meeting, but arranged for a 
faculty supper with Mr. Wilson as their 
guest. At South Dakota State College the 
Promotion Committee met at six o'clock 
each morning as a part of the careful plan 
of personal work among the student body. 
A large number of faculty men and women 
were at the very heart of this effort. The 
American Legion were so impressed with 
Mr. Wilson’s message that he was invited 
to address the local mass meeting on Ar- 
mistice Day. 

The addresses of Mr. Wilson have been 
remarkable for the wide field of world 
problems covered, the original range of 
thought, and the power of their utterance. 
Faculties and students universally have 
been stirred by his broad and deep chal- 
lenge to Christianize all life, and the life 
committal made has been thorough-going 
and vital. 

His method of presentation is impres- 
sive. He begins as a teacher, calling the 
student’s attention to the biological fact 
that only those species will ultimately sur- 
vive that supplement their struggle for 
self by an increasing struggle for the life 
of others. This law seems to be universal, 
receiving its crowning endorsement at the 
hands of Jesus when He says, “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it, but he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 

The struggle for the life and health and 
eternal welfare of the others, even though 
they be of the least, was the supreme mis- 
sion of Jesus, and is, therefore, the great- 
est task of His followers. Two or three 
addresses, vividly illustrated, make this 
principle as clear as the noon-day sun. 

The teacher then becomes the prophet, 
expressing in never-to-be-forgotten fash- 
ion the challenge of the Christ for fearless, 
deathless devotion to the service of the un- 
served, unloved, unnoticed men and women 
of our day. 








Those of us who have heard the appeal 
are not overwhelming 
Wisconsin Daily Cardinal 


well expressed it in the following terms: 


surprised at the 
response. The 


In these times when civilization is pull 
ing itself again after the 
tragic cataclysm of the ages, the 
generation, particularly the 
ers in the colleges, 
provincial thinking 
It is the challenge to think in 
enlightened, comprehensive terms for the 
future good of the race and civilization, 
that Mr Wilson is putting up to college 
men and women in his talks on 
ve Christian Democracy 


together most 


comings 
potential lead- 
need to be jolted out of 


sobering 


“Construc- 


\n unusual tribute to Mr. Wilson was 
the letter addressed to him by the fresh- 
Milwaukee School of En 
gineering, a part of which we quote 


men class of the 


We, the Freshman Class of the School 
of Engineering of Milwaukee, do hereby 
extend a statement of appreciation to you 
for your advice and enlightenment on the 
questions of the day We are in 
with your line of reasoning and 
welcome you not only as a historian and a 
citizen of the Christian world, but as a 
man, the man of Christian Democracy 


economic 


accordance 


Henry B. Wright 


SIGNIFICANT experiment in an in- 
A tensive type of evangelistic effort was 
carried through by the University of Ver 
mont Association in a three-day institute 


on personal evangelism conducted under 
the leadership of Professor Henry B 


Wright During these days Professor 
Wright led five one-hour conferences on 
personal evangelism, attended by thirty 
students. These thirty students were all 


professing Christian students and many of 


them were already officers or committee 
men of the 


Association. 
The purpose of 


to vitalize 


these conferences was 
the spiritual life of those stu 
should be, Association 
leaders; and through the personal and As 
sociation leadership of these men to make 
the Christian Association more 
in winning men to Christ. 


dents who are, or 


effective 
The members of this group were per- 
sonally selected by the Secretary and the 
student leaders. Only students who would 
plan to attend all the meetings were ad- 
mitted. No publicity was given to these 
meetings ; in fact, personal friends of Pro- 
fessor Wright were not aware that he was 
in the community until the meetings were 
nearly over. No engagements were planned 
for Professor Wright except the five one 
hour conference periods and the many per- 
sonal conferences with members of the 
group that came as a natural result of 
these group gatherings 

\ll who were connected with this ex 
periment believe that the carrying out of 
the simple program stated above had much 


to do with its effectiveness. Testimony 
from the students themselves show that 
not only were the lives of a good many 

f the students changed but a new under 


standing of the central importance of win 
ning men individually to Christ came to 
these men as a result of this institute. 


new decisions 
and the enlarged vision are already evident 
in the work of the 
Association 


The effectiveness of thes« 


University of Vermont 
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SOUTHERN FIELD COUNCIL 


Southern Field Council 
fae Field Couhcil of the South held a 

profitable meeting at Atlanta Decem- 
ber 17 and 18. Nine of the ten states in 
the field were represented by student dele 





gates and the following secretarial mem-j 
bers were present E. L. Secrest, P. B. 
Holtzendorff, H. W. Jamieson and E. S. 
King. Others present right to the 
floor in discussion were: Dr. Henry W. 
Sweets and Rey. E. E. Love, of the Pres 
byterian Board of Education; Rev. C. G. 
Hounshell, of the Methodist Board of 


with 


Foreign Missions; Rev. William G. Mc- 
Dowell of Alabama Poly. Institute; T. S. 
Sharp, of the Student Volunteer Move- 


ment; David R. Porter and S. E. Herring, 
tf the Internatiena! Charles 
Dwight Chalmers and W. H. 
Bland Roberts of Vanderbilt 
Religion acted as chairman. 
The matters receiving chief attention by 
the Council were the plans for the Blue 
Ridge Conference, Bible study, and the 
extension of the evangelistic work of the 
Movement and its correlation with the 
work of the churches in recruiting. Plans 
were adopted to help Mr. Hoover's com- 
mittee in its appeal to southern colleges 
and as an evidence of commitment to this 
task nineteen members of the Council 
made personal pledges amounting to $182. 


**Go-to-College™ 
URING the last week of the Christ- 
mas vacation the New England Inter- 
collegiate Deputation Team, composed of 
representatives from Dartmouth, 
doin, Williams, Massachusetts Institute of 


Committee ; 
kK. Leslie, 
Morgan. 

School of 


Bow - 


Technology, and Harvard, visited three 
nearby cities on a “Go-to-College” cam- 
paign. The reports received have been 


encouraging. During the five days ap- 
proximately 800 boys were reached, and 
of these 150 were interviewed personally. 
At Lynn, Mass., the i 


session, so the 


high schools were in 
team had an opportunity 
to reach a large number of high school 
students. Such topics as “Why Go to 
College?” “Working One’s Way Through 
College” : “College Ideals” : 
Friendships,” were discussed 

The strenuous program ended with a 
midnight decision meeting around the fire 
side. 

The team considers this effort the best 
investment of their vacation which could 
have been made. 


“College 


Progress of the Relief Fund 


Barnard College, New York City, witl 
Herbert Hoover as speaker on January 7th 
pledged $5,000. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with a goal of $10,000, has al- 
ready pledged President Blodgett 
of Adelphi College $750 and be- 
lieves that the entire amount will be col 
lected by February Ist 


$8000 


reports 


The 450 boys at Lawrenceville School 
N. J., have already given $10 per capita 
ind are hoping to increase the gift. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, with a student 
body of 1,500, has given $3,000 \ check 
also has been received from Oberlin Colles: 
for $800, 

University of Illinois wires that the Il 
nois collection was made by a Genera 
Campus and Faculty Committee, the amount 
reaching a total of $18,700—this gift to b: 
divided with China. 


Several colleges of the mountain states 
ire putting on relief campaigns. The Colo 
rado School of Mines has already reached 


the $1,000 mark 
Bluffton College, Ohio, sent in $200, which 


is a remarkable gift for that small insti- 
tution 
On the Pacific Coast, Williamette gives 


$200 and Pomona $600 The University oft 
California and Stanford University are or 
ganizing campaigns which will be put or 
early this semester. 

Alexander Smith, Secretary of Prince 
ton University, is Faculty Chairman of the 
European Relief Committee They are or 
ganizing a joint campaign for child feed- 
ing and student relief 

“Jack” Hart, Pennsylvania, ’11, Student 
Pastor and Associate Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Pennsylvania, is assuming 
the chairmanship of the Student Relief 
Committee among the high schools, prep 
schools and colleges of Philadelphia. 

A letter from Superintendent Graff of 
the schools of Indianapolis enclosed $1,900 
from Shortridge High School, other schools 
to follow. 

West High School, Cleveland, even 
though the school had recently given 
through Community Chest, sent in $635 for 
the needy students of Europe. 

The University of North Dakota 
check for $566, the result of a campus col 
lection for the European Student Fund 


sent a 


The following is a translation of a letter 
from the Secretary of the Military Acad- 
emy at Moro Castle, Havana 

“I have the pleasure of enclosing a check 
for $100 on the National City Bank in your 
favor. This is the amount contributed by 
the students and professors of this school 
for the relief of students and professors in 
Europe. 

“I beg to remain, 

“Very truly yours, 


“A. Sosa Cabrera, 


“Captain of Coast Artillery.” 
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Vocational Guidance in 
the Ohio Colleges 


EPRESENTATIVES of Ohio colleges 

met at Ohio State University on 
December 3 and 4 for a conference on 
ocational guidance for college students. 
The meeting called by the State 
Student Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and included both 
faculty and student representatives. Fif- 
teen institutions of the state were repre- 
sented by one or 


was 


more delegates. 

The subject for discussion, stated briefly, 
was What ought to be included in a 
ocational guidance program, and by whom 


ind how should it be carried out? The 
discussions were led by Dr. J. Campbell 
White, Professor E. S. Todd of Miami, 
and Professor K. S. Latourette of Deni- 


son. A splendid paper on “What Ought 
Included in a Vocational Guidance 
Program” was submitted by Professor J. 
\. Garber of Ashland College, who was 
unable personally to be present. It was 
evident in the that all were 
vitally the problem but that 
had started any 
systematic and permanent work. The con 
viction was general that most colleges are 
not doing their full duty to their students 
in so far as they do not aid them in finding 
that vocation to which they may give their 
best service and in which they may achieve 
their greatest happiness. 


to be 


discussion 
interested in 


only a few institutions 


conclusions arrived at were 
That a comprehensive pro- 
vocational should be 
inaugurated in institution; that a 
committee on vocational guidance should 
be appointed by the president of the col- 


Some of the 
the following 
gram of guidance 
each 


lege to work in cooperation with the 
Appointment Committee of the faculty 
and committees of the Christian Asso- 


ciations; that each institution should have 
at least one man on the faculty who, be- 
cause of special duty, wide experience and 
peculiar adaptability for this work, would 
be relieved of other duties, so that he might 
time for interviews students, 
them to find themselves and se- 
needed information in regard to 
the various life callings; that this per- 
work should be supplemented by 
annual life work conferences and special 


give with 
aiding 


curing 
sonal 
iddresses, and by interviews with qualified 


n of the different 
It was 


vocations 
that all 
should be regarded 


especially emphasized 


ssential life callings 
is sacred and that the guidance given be 
such as to well direct the student in ac- 
cordance with his own fitness rather than 
to recruit for any particular calling. Some 
colleges have probably given their students 
outlook into the 
callings and should make special provision 
for getting a wider range of 
information before them so that each one 
may readily find his own proper place in 
te 


oo limited an various 


vocational 


A Continuation Committee, with Profes 
sor Latourette as chairman, was appointed 

act with Secretary Seamans in promot- 
ng this work in the Ohio colleges. They 
vere requested to compile a_ bibliography 
of the most useful material on the sub- 
ject, and also to get information regard- 
ing all systematic work now being done 


in Ohio institutions or notable work else- 
where, this information to be sent to all 
the colleges of the state. 

It is hoped that the conclusions and 
findings of this conference may be brought 
to the attention of the Conference of Ohio 
College Presidents, which will be held 
during the Easter vacation, and that this 
group will take such action as is necessary 
to give the matter the attention it deserves. 
The conference recognized the vital im- 
portance of the vocational guidance work 
as promoted by the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but also recognized 
the great need for an adequate vocational 
guidance program 
the college itself. 


actively promoted by 
N. E. Byers, 


Dean Bluffton College. 


Making Human Contacts 
6s— TEACH you Spanish, you teach me 

English. We have fine time.” Thus 
spoke an enthusiastic Mexican who grasped 
the idea presented by Fred Rindge, Jr., 
who, accompanied by a group of students 
from Kansas University, visited the Mexi- 
can track-workers in their box cars. The 
Mexican went to his cupboard and brought 
out a Spanish-English grammar, a history 
of Mexico, a book of mathematics and a 
volume of illustrated stories from the 
Bible. He insisted on talking over this 
last book and having the pictures explained 
to him. One of the students arranged to 
meet regularly with this man two nights a 
week. 

This incident was typical of many which 
took place during the recent trip which 
Rindge made to the colleges of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Kansas. In Colorado an 
Engineering Congress was held. 
reported in a recent issue. 

At the University of Wyoming an Eng- 
lish class was started in a box-car settle- 
ment of Mexicans; many professors and 
students volunteered for similar work 
among the Scandinavians in the commu- 
nity. Mr. Rindge addressed the high school 
and a union meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of the churches, and opened 


This was 


up new avenues for the Association’s in 
fluence. 

At Kansas University, im addition to the 
meeting in the box car, Mr. Rindge ad- 
dressed a special convocation of all engin 
eering students and spoke to Dean Walker's 
class on Industrial Management and to a 
conference of the engineering faculty, at 
which time he secured their cooperation in 
the industrial service program. One evening 
was spent in visiting the local Carpenters’ 
Union, accompanied by a group of students 
and faculty. The men in the union re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the suggestion 
for cooperation along lines of educational 
The secre- 
tary of the union arose and said: “I think 
this is a great idea. We all need more 
technical knowledge. As for you men, we 
may not learn you anything, but it wall 
do you good to rub elbows with us.” Sher 
wood, an old gray-haired carpenter, said 
“I am glad | have lived to see the day 
when the light from the Mount of Gilead 
shines down on us common men 


discussion groups, lectures, etc. 


I have 
a son in college, but no one has ever come 
down from college before in an effort to 


help. I am sure we can help each other. 
If nobody ‘learns’ these college fellows 
anything, | will do it myself!” Dean 
Walker arose and stated that Sherwood’s 
son was a member of the faculty, a great 
bacteriologist, who is doing some of the 
most remarkable work in the country in 
helping to isolate the “flu” germ. Sher- 
wood again got up and said: “Do you 
know why that boy of mine can do that? 
Because his old dad can cut a rafter true.” 
Then he moved a rising vote of thanks 
to the college men for their fine spirit of 
cooperation and service. Not to be out- 
done, the students three cheers for 


the Carpenters’ and the meeting 
} 1 


wave 


Union 


breke up in fine spirit, with definite ar- 
rangements to continue the work. 
3 ee s9 
We Call it the “Hut 
Committee 


A NEW Committee of the Association 
- at the University of Illinois which is 
service to the men of the uni- 
is the Hut Committee. The com- 
mittee has taken over the work of giving 
out information at the desk, of running 
the check room, and looking after the 
general atmosphere of the Hut during the 
school hours of each day. 
the cabinet and of 
members of 


of daily 
rsity 


Members of 
other committees are 
this committee also, so that 


they may have still another means of 
reaching needy men. 
That this service means something to 


the men is attested by a few 


taken recently. 


Statistics 
There were 999 men who 
came into the Hut on one day recently. 
\ large percentage of those who come 
into the building pay a visit to the counter. 
More recently, in one day 232 articles were 
checked at the counter. On the days of 
military drill and of band practice many 
bayonets and musical instruments are to 
be found in the check room. No one 
leaves the counter without a_ friendly 
greeting from the man in charge. With- 
out the voluntary work of the members 
of this committee this service could not 
be given as readily and as efficiently as at 
present. 

During the noon recess more men vis.t 
th Hut than at any other time during the 
day. Very few of these men study during 
this period, so the committee arranges for 
an informal sing or piano entertainment 
No man 
is permitted to sit alone and mope, or to 
feel lonesome. 

This practical service appeals 
to many students and we find men are 
willing to become members of this com 


on at least two days each week. 


type ot 


mittee for the very joy of the service and 
the satisfaction of 
tacts with 


getting personal con 

men across the office counter 
M. A. Rospeson, 

University of Llinois. 


The University Club of Ohio Northern 
University was organized in 1899 for the 
purpose of drawing together foreign and 
American students, and throughout its ca- 
reer the club has been successful in this 
endeavor. It now has a membership of 
thirty. The club entertains in its comforta- 
ble quarters members of the faculty and 
other visitors. The club also takes a con- 
spicuous part in all college activities. 


1l 








Notes from the Field 


New England 


Boston University has three inner circles 
which are doing excellent work. 


evan- 
Wes- 


Preparations are being made for 
gelistic campaigns at Williams, Yale, 


leyan, Dartmouth and the University of 
Maine In Wesleyan and Dartmouth the 
campaigns will be the first held since the 
year before the war. The formation of 


Inner Circles last spring in both these col- 
leges is responsible for the growth of the 
plans for college-wide evangelism. 


Dartmouth has organized a freshman 
cabinet, which is being used to get larger 
participation in Bible study and other As- 
sociation activities on the part of new 
students. It is felt that under the freshman 
cabinet plan, heavier responsibilities can 
be put on the freshmen right at the begin- 
ning of the work than was possible under 
the old cabinet plan. 


The budget of $1,100 was over-subscribed 
by Brown University students during the 
first two days, and at the end of the effort 
on the third night the pledges totalled 
$1,585. 

Dr. Seerley gave 
England 
Education."’ 


New 


“Sex 


weeks to the 
lectures on 


two 
for 


colleges 


The South 


Maryville College fifteen-minute 
prayer group each night just before “taps.” 
The attendance is from 75 to 100 


has a 


has every 
meeting 


King College of Bristol, Tenn., 


man in school at its Y. M. CC. A. 


Emory and Henry College had its first 
gospel tenm out this year on December 5th 
Morning Watch is observed daily There 
is an active Student Volunteer Band of 
ten members. 


The recent evangelistic campaign al A. 
& M. College of Mississippi resulted in 190 


Christian decisions and 500 re-dedications. 
\ large number have already joined the 
church of their choice. Sixty-five Bible 


study groups are already going with an en- 
rollment of nearly 800. The Association at 
Mississippi A. & M. recently voted to adopt 
O. E. Magill as its representative in China 
and to raise $4,000 for his budget. A partial 
canvass has already produced 650 subscrip- 
tions, totaling $1,390 


The University of North Caroline included 
in one financial campaign an _ increased 
budget to provide alterations in the build- 
ing, a budget for the support of a foreign 
representative, and an amount to enable the 
Association to contribute more largely to 
the life of the campus At re- 
ports the total was rapidly mounting toward 
the goal of $5,140. 


The Southwest 


Wesley Jr. College, Greenville, Tex., con- 
ducts a daily vesper prayer meeting. The 
attendance, which is purely voluntary, av- 
erages eighty per cent of the men students. 


social last 


The idea of a periodical luncheon or 
banquet is being adopted this year at Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, Tex Once a 
month such a meeting is held, with a 
speaker on the program. Students welcome 
this social and recreational feature. 


good 


Dr. Eugene L. Swan of the American 
Social Hygiene Association lectured during 
the month at Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth; Wesley College, Greenville; 
Fast Texas State Normal, Commerce; and 
Sam Houston Normal Institute at Houston, 
Dr. Swan's reception in each institution 
visited was most cordial His message 
was deeply appreciated by the faculty and 
the student body 

Dr. Winfield Scott Hall of the Presby- 
terian Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare recently lectured in Texas A. & M 
College, Austin College, and Trinity Uni- 
versity 
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New Associations have been organized at 
Central State Normal and Northwestern 
State Normal Schools in Oklahoma. 


Middle West 


At the Seventh Annual Older Boys’ Con- 
ference at Springfield, nine University of 
Illinois students were with the delegation 
from the county in which the university 
is situated. There were forty boys in the 
group. The Association carries on an im- 
portant work among the boys of the Twin 
Cities and county, men from the university 
acting as leaders. 


The sixth annual dinner for foreign 
students given by the Student Department 
of the Chicago Association December 28th 
was attended by 331 people, nearly all of 
whom were students from other lands. The 
largest group from any one country were 
the Filipinos, of whom there were 130. The 
Chinese, with sixty-five, were second. 


Miami University men have pledged over 
$500 for the foreign work of the Y. M. C. A. 
Ohio Wesleyan raised $800 for Lucknow 
Christian College. Wooster secured $2,200 
instead of the $1,500 asked for their over- 
seas representative. 


it may be of interest to preparatory 
schools as well as to colleges and univer- 
sities to know that the cadets of Culver 
and the faculty have subscribed $2,000 for 
the support in part of a Boys’ Work Secre- 
tary in India. 


At the University of Minnesota at the be- 


ginning of the membership campaign on 
December 2nd, they had somewhat less 
than 300 members. Three teams organized 


among the Freshmen Friendship Council 
brought in 462 applications and about 175 
more came in from teams organized in the 
Engineering College and in seven of the 
fraternities, bringing the total membership 
to about 925 


The University of Chicago has piaced its 
membership on the “service basis.”” Last 
year 271 men joined on the fee basis, pay- 
ing $441.75. This year over 200 men are in 
the membership, practically all of 
them working regularly on committees and 


service 


over 600 men have contributed more than 
$2,100 toward current expenses. 
At Michigan Agricultural College the 


Sunday evening services 
interesting. Instead of 
dents are being used as 
tendance at 


are proving very 
professors, stu- 
leaders. The at- 
these meetings has more than 


doubled since the beginning of the term. 
At this college they have tried a new 
departure this year in finance. The work- 


ing budget amounting to $1,725 was put up 
to the students. The balance for salaries, 
etc., was included in the Community Wel- 
fare drive which was carried on in Lansing 
and East Lansing. The drive was a de- 
cided success so they are assured of the 
amount for which they asked. The faculty 
gave generously. 


Twenty-seven Ohio University Y. M. 
Cc. A. men gave Christmas presents to 
twenty-seven boys in the nearby Children’s 
Home 


Fifty big brothers of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Association provided a happy Christ- 
mas party for as many poor boys of Bloom- 
ington 


Rocky Mountain 


The fifty-five men students at Colorado 


State Teachers College have perfected a 
permanent organization for an Association 
A well rounded program is being carried 
out, 

One hundred and thirty delegates from 
the University of Wyoming and from every 
college in Colorado attended the Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Union at 


Boulder, December 3 to 5. 
tion is already 
in all of these 


This Conven- 
having a noticeable influence 
Associations. 


The University of Colorado Association 
organized a finance campaign. The stu- 


dents were asked for $2,500; they responded 
by giving $3,200. The spirit shown wa 
of the best. 


Pacific Coast 


Rev. J. Orrin Gould 
Pastor and Y. M. C. A. Seeretary at the 
University of Idaho December Ist. This 
title represents a joint arrangement be- 
tween three denominations—Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist. 


became Student 


There were 327 present at a banquet 
given in November for foreign students at 
the University of Washington Association. 
Each foreign student was the guest of an 
American student and prominent citizens 
of Seattle were hosts and hostesses. Many 
foreign students as a result of the con- 
tacts at the dinner, took Thanksgiving din- 
ner in Christian homes of the city. 


In the Colored Colleges 


Shaw University has 
a Bible study rally which resulted in a 
large enrollment and the organization of 
a normal training group in Elliott's ‘‘How 
Jesus Met Life Questions.” 


recently conducted 


At West Virginia Collegiate Institute th: 
Week of Prayer, December 5 to 10, was 
productive of forty-one confessions of faith 
and 104 


reconsecrations out of a total en- 
rollment of approximately 200 students 
Cc. H. Tobias assisted Rev. Mordecai W 


Johnson of 
campaign. 


Charleston, W. Va., in the 


Thirty-three out of a total of 110 Asso 
ciations contributed to the home and for 
eign work of the International Committee 
for the year 1920. The total contributions 
to the home work amounted to $3,000. 


Last year, colored students were 
an opportunity to send a 
establish Association work in Africa So 
generous was their response to this chal- 
lenge that a total of $2,500 was secured 
Stirred by this example on the part of 
students, other coloied people joined their 
gifts, resulting in a doubling of the amount. 
This sum is now available for sending Max 
Yergan to Africa. Yergan, who has been 


given 
representative to 


related to the Southern Student field, is 
now under appointment with the Foreign 
Department and will sail for Africa in the 


near future. 


The Educational Committee of 
kegee Association is cooperating 
principal of the public school in the town 
of Tuskegee, carrying out the educational 
phase of the Association community work 
Members of the Committee are serving as 
volunteers in conducting a night school fo: 
illiterates, held in the public school. 


the Tus- 
with the 


A group of sixteen colored students a! 
Ohio University has been organized for 
the study of ‘“‘America’s Stake in the Far 
East.”’ 


Who's Who in this Issue 


Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr., was formerly 
General Secretary of the Princeton Asso- 
ciation. He is now studying at General 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


D. Willard Lyon was the first secretary 


sent by the American Associations to pio 

neer the Association work in China. 
Donald Grant, as a secretary of th 

British Student Movement, was sent to 


Vienna to assist 
students there 


in administering relief to 


Rufus M. Jones is Professor of Philosophy 
at Haverford College, N. J. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie is 
Hartford 


President of 
Theological Seminary. 
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